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ABSTRACT 

The collection of five monographs focuses on the idea 
of reciprocity as expressed through an informal "contract" between 
the individual and the organization, and examines specifically that 
portion of the contract that involves the individual leader, his 
superior, and his subordinates* The basic idea is that the individual 
leader at any level expects certain behavior from his superior, his 
subordinates, and himself. Also, both his superior and his 
subordinates expect certain behavior from him* It appears that only 
when these expectations are known and met can true leadership take 
place. These monographs attempt to define the appropriate terms of 
the informal contract and the extent to which they are recognized and 
fulfilled throughout the Army. Attention is focused on four basic 
leadership modules: Junior NCO leadership; Senior NCO leadership; 
Company Grade Officer leadership; and Field Grade Officer leadership. 
Data on the modules are structured so as to reflect racial 
characteristics and attitudes in the first two monographs: 
"Demographic Characteristics of U. S. Army Leaders" and "Satisfaction 
with a. S. Army Leadership." The remaining monographs examine the 
informal contract in terms of specific behaviors for Junior NCO 
leadership. Senior NCO leadership, and Company Grade Officer 
leadership. An appendix lists 43 leadership behaviors. (Author/PR) 
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ARMY ADMINISTRATION CENTER 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON, INDIANA 46216 



LEADERSHIP MONOGRAPH SERIES 
INTRODUCTION 



The Army War Collegers Leadership Monograph Series ^ which grew 
out of the Leadership for the 1970^s Study is presented in consolidated 
form. On 1 September 1974 the ADMIN CEN, the Army^s proponent 
for leadership doctrine, assumed responsibility for this series. 
Present plans call for the continuation of this series on a quarterly 
basis. 

The Leadership Monograph Series is dedicated to keeping Army 
leaders informed on a broad range of pertinent techniques of 
leadership and management. The series will also focus on the 
officer corps and seek to highlight the corps* real fiber as well as 
express its fundamental value system. Emphasis will be placed on 
the individual's responsibilities and obligations to the nation, the 
corps and to the individual soldiers he is priviledged to command. 

Monographs one through five have been reprinted even though the 
data is five years old because they provide a valid and comprehensive 
view of leadership perceptions which is an important point of depar- 
ture for the continuation of the series. Current plans call for updating 
the data base on a periodic basis. 

Your comments, criticisms and contributions which would be beneficial 
in 'improving this publication as well as identifying future topics for 
consideration are welcome. Correspondence should be addressed to 
this Headquarters, ATTN: ATCP-HR-M, 
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US ARMY WAR COLLEGE LEADERSHIP MONOGRAPH SERIES 



PREFACE 



In 1971, a study on "Leadership for the 1970 's" was conducted by the 
US Army War College at the direction of the Chief of Staff. Shortly 
thereafter, teams from the CONARC Leadership Board visited Army posts, 
camps, and stations throughout the world, discussing professionalism 
and leadership, and gathering data which represents the views of leaders 
at all grade levels on the subject of leadership. 

The Information collected by the CONARC leadership teams constitutes 
the largest data base on Army leadership ever assembled. The US Army 
War College, with assistance from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel, has undertaken the task of analyzing this massive data 
base. 

The results of these analyses, and related material, will be published 
as a continuing series of monographs over the next several years. It Is 
our hope that these monographs will be of practical value to those charged 
with the responsibility for policies and programs of leadership development. 

It should be noted that the views expressed In the monographs are those of 
the authors and not necessarily those of the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Army, or the US Army War College. 




FRANKLIN M. DAVIS, JR. 
Major General, USA 



Commandant 
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Not To Promote War, But To Preserve Peace 



BACKGROUND OF THE US ARMY WAR COLLEGE MONOGRAPH SERIES 



The, USAWC Basic Study , 

■^n January of 1971 the Chief of Staff of the Army directed the 
US Army War College to undertake a study of Army leadership. The major 
findings were presented to him on 3 June, and to the Secretary of the 
Army and the Army Policy Council on 16 June. (A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the study was published in Leadership for the 1970' s: USAWC 
Study of Leadership for the Professional Soldier . 20 October 1971.) 

As the potential utility of the study became apparent, close liaison 
was established with the CONARC Leadership Board, organized at Fort Bragg 
in May 1971. 

CONARC Leadership Board . 

The CONARC Leadership Board, organized at the direction of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and headed by then Brigadier General Henry 
C. Emerson, incorporated the methodology and findings of the AWC study 
into its world-wide seminar program. This program sent carefully trained 
leadership seminar teams to all Army installations (other than Vietnam) 
which had a population of 5000 or more. As part of this program, 
leadership data were collected from 30,735 Army personnel. These data 
form the largest information base on leadership ever collected. 

World-wide Sample . 

Even a sample size much smaller than 30,000 would have far surpassed 
the number of respondents needed to provide valid representation of 
various aspects of overall Army leadership. However, the great value of 
such a massive data base becomes apparent when it permits focusing on 
specific sub-groups within the Army. For example, we can study the 
leadership ideas of Artillery majors, or non-white Infantry captains j 
or subordinates of non-white majors, and have confidence in the statis- 
tical indicators resulting from the analysis. 

Use to Date . 

The data from the world-wide survey were summarized for each major 
command, and the findings were provided directly to the major commanders. 
Many commanders found the data from their command of considerable value. 
For example, the 82nd Airborne Division has used this information as the 
basis for a comprehensive, continuing program of leadership training and 
action. The US Military Academy has included the original study as an 
integral part of their leadership instruction, and the US Army Infantry 
School has incorporated both methodology and substantive findings in 
portions of its curricultmi. Selected Command Sergeants Major, assembled 
at Fort Bliss in 1972 to help construct the new curriculum for the 
Sergeants Major Academy, made extensive use of the findings in designing 
leadership instruction for potential Sergeants Major. 



Data Base Potential . 



While both the War College initial study and certain portions of 
the world-wide data collection effort already have been put to practical 
use, the unique and potentially rich resource represented by the nearly 
30,000 responses has not been tapped as an entity to disclose trends and 
characteristics of sub-groups such as those previously mentioned. The 
current Army War College Leadership Monograph Series is the first effort 
to analyze this wide data base in depth and to report on pertinent 
findings . 

Leadership in Perspective . 

These Leadership Monographb are designed to provide practical infor- 
mation to school faculty members, individual officers, and students of 
leadership concepts and methods. The ultimate objective of the monographs 
is to contribute to the combat effectiveness of the Army by continued 
improvement of individual leadership and the leadership climate in which 
operations and training take place. It is recognized throughout this 
discussion that leadership remains an inexact, personality-oriented, 
situationally-dependent function; and that leadership is but one of the 
key elements which determine organizational effectiveness. But in this 
era of rapid change, both within the US Army and throughout other people- 
oriented institutions in American society, insight into the various 
aspects of leadership seems to be particularly relevant to the many 
problems at hand. For Army officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, 
leadership is our profession and demands continued study . id development. 

Theoretical Concept of the Original Study . 

The original Army War College study. Leadership for the 1970' s , 
focused on the idea of reciprocity as expressed through the concept of 
an informal contract which exists between the individual and the organi- 
zation. This monograph series retains the same focus. However, the 
application of the concept of informal contract has been sharpened in 
each case to pinpoint that portion of the ''contract" that involves the 
individual leader, his superior, and his subordinates. The basic idea 
is that the individual leader at any level in the organization expects 
certain behavior from his superior, from his subordinates, and from 
himself. Also, both his superior and his subordinates expect certain 
behavior from him. It appears that only when these expectations — the 
"terms" of the informal contract--are known and met that true leadership 
can take place. 

The degree to which the informal contract is fulfilled both upward 
and downward throughout the hierarchy of the organization determines in 
great part the total leadership climate of the organization- If only 
the expectations of superiors are recognized as important, the result is 
high potential for organizational tyranny in which only raw power, and 
c ommand through fear and punishment can be used. At the other extreme, 
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when only the expectations of subordinates are recognized, there is high 
potential for unproductive permissiveness, confusion, and unbounded dis- 
organization. Obviously, neither of these two extremes will allow an 
effective, disciplined, volunteer Army to exist. Thus the central theme 
of the original study and this monograph is: 

THE LEADERSHIP MOST APPROPRIATE FOR THE 1970 'S IS THAT 
WHICH PRODUCES A TOTAL LEADERSHIP CLIMATE CHARACTERIZED 
BY RECOGNITION AND FULFILLMENT OF THE INFORMAL CONTRACT 
IN ORDER TO INSURE MISSION ACCCMPLISHMENT OVER THE LONG 
TERM. 

Basic Methodology , 

This monograph series will attempt to define the appropriate terms 
of the informal contract, and the extent to which they were being recog- 
nized and fulfilled throughout the Army. In order to do this, attention 
will be focused on what appear to be four basic leadership "modules" 
within the Array. These modules are: Junior NCO leadership (E4-E6) ; 
Senior NCO leadership (E7-E9); Company Grade Officer leadership (01-03); 
and Field Grade Officer leadership (04-06). A trifocal view of each 
module will be used in each of two ways as diagrammed below: 



As seen by 
Self 



As seen by 
Superiors 




As seen by 
Subordinates 



Of Superiors 




Of 

Themselves 



Of Subordinates 



TRI-FOCAL VIEW OF LEADERSHIP MODULES 



Data for this tri-focal view of leadership were obtained by asking 
about one-third of the 30,735 respondents to complete a written question- 
naire describing the leadership of their immediate superior ; another third 
to complete the questionnaire, describing the leader.ship of one of their 
imnediate subordinates ; and the final third to complete the questionnaire, 
describing their own leadership. 
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In addition to various demograptiic items and a measure of satisfQCtioci 
with the overall performance of the ittdividual described, the quest iadfUlire 
used in the study included a list of 43 specific items of behavior which 
Army leaders conHionly demonstrate. F each behavior, three questiona 
were asked: **How often does he?'* '^How )ften should he?*' and ''How important 
was this to you?" The first question is a measure of perceived actual 
performance; the second a statement of expectations, and the third an 
indicator or weighting factor of the criticdlity of the behavior as 
perceived by the respondent. 

About half of the 43 behaviors were derived fairly directly from the 
pioneering leadership research conducted over the years at Ohio State 
University under an Office of Naval Research Program. The other items 
were derived from various pre-tested sources and were included in order 

tailor the list to conform Slb closely as possible to the particular 
itimands of current Army leadership. 

C ontent of the Monograph Series * 

The basic objective of the series is to exploit the utilitarian 
potential of an extraordinary data base by providing insight regarding 
leadership information pertaining tc specific groupings of Army leaders. 
In order to present useable information in convenient format at the 
-earliest practicable time, each of the monographs will address a particular 
level or aspect of leadership. Such variables as length of service, grade, 
race, branch, and education will be addressed from the trl-focal perspec- 
tive previously described. Additionally, the monograph series may include 

elated information derived from Other studies related to contemporary 
xrmy leadership. In all cases the criteria for monograph subject matter 

nil be its relevance to current problems and opportunities in the realm 
of practical leadership in today's Army. 



^The behaviors used in the questionnaire are listed on the inside 
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MONOGRAPH # 1: DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF US ARMY LEADERS 

. I 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this first US Army War College Leadership Monograph 
is to lay a foundation. For the student of leadership, whether he is 
new or experienced, this monograph does not suggest what to do. It is a 
reconnaissance of the people who comprise most of the Army's leadership 
structure — and therein lies its practical, useable value. The monograph 
will answer questions such as the following: 

1. What are the grade distributions for the superiors of 
Junior NCOs, Senior NCOs, Company Grade Officers, and Fi^.ld Grade Officers 
in the sample? 

2. What are the grade distributions for subordinates of 
Junior NCOs, Senior NCOs, Company Grade Officers, and Field Grade Officers 
in the sample? 

3. From what area of the country do most of the Army's Junior 
NCOs, Senior NCOs, Company Grade Officers, and/ or Field Grade Officers 
come? 

4. What percentage of white and non-white Company Grade and 
Field Grade Officers entered the Army as enlisted men? 

5. What are the main demographic differences between white 
and non-white leaders at any given level of leadership? 

METHOD AND DATA 

As mentioned in the series introduction, most of the subsequent 
monographs will focus on various aspects of one or more of four basic 
leadership modules- -Junior NCO leadership, Senior NCO leadership. Company 
Grade Officer leadership, and Field Grade Officer leadership. Each module 
contains three groups intimately involved with the leadership level of 
the module. These are: (1) the leaders at that level themselves; 
(2) superiors of leaders at that level; and (3) subordinates of leaders 
at that level. 

This initial monograph provides the demographic characteristics of 
each of these three groups for each module. In addition, each group is 
further broken out by race. For this presentation the racial variable 
has been simplified to look at only whites and non-whites. This breakdown 
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has resulted in 24 separate categories or groups of individuals • Figure 1 
presents these categories and the number of individuals in each. Figure 2 
provides a '^thumbnail sketch" of the average individual in each category. 

For each category, circle charts have been used (Figures 3 - 6) to 
indicate the percentage distribution of seven demographic characteristics 
within that category. These characteristics are ^s^, grade, length of 
service, education, method of entry into the Army, geographic area of 
origin, and type of community environment piior to entering the Army. 

In general, the charts speak for themselves. In combination, the 
charts describe with considerable precision the demographic character- 
istics of Army leaders. When you study the charts and make your own 
analyses, you can begin to see some interesting and useable ^acts and 
relationships. In the findings section, comment will be mada on some of 
the more significant comparisons. 

There are numerous ways of analyzing the data in the circle charts. 
We could study the data in terms of percentages, mean values, difference 
scores, or correlations. Using all available means would provide the 
most complete understanding of the content. Such an analysis, however, 
would be unduly complex. Contradiction would arise which would be a 
function not of the meaning of the data, but rather of the purpose and 
method of analysis chosen. 

A percentage analysis has certain limitations, well known to the 
statistician. Nevertheless, a percentage analysis will make the data 
more useful to a greater- number of people. The figures and the findings, 
therefore, are built around the percentage — in the belief that this 
method of analysis has greatest utility in providing a reconnaissance of 
the characteristics of those who comprise the Army's leadership structure. 



NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS IN EACH CATEGORY 



T "P A TMTD CUT 13 

MODULE 


POSITION 


RACE 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN EACH CLASS 




Superiors 


White 


3,223 


3,922 






Non-white 


699 




JR. 
NCO 

i 
1 


Jr. NCOS 


White 


2,398 


3,106 


8,392 


Non -white 


708 


i 


Subordinates 


VJhite 


1,106 


1,364 






Non-white 


258 






Superiors 


White 


1,800 


1,995 




i 

! 
i 


Non-white 


195 




\ SR. 
! NCO 




White 


1,995 


2,506 


6,996 


Non-white 


511 




Subordinates 


White 


1,941 


2,495 




i 


Non-white 


554 






Superiors 


White 


1,122 


1,201 






Non-white 


79 




COMPANY 
GRADE 
OFFICER 


Co Gd Ofcr 


White 


2,245 


2,373 


6,036 


Non-white 


128 




Subordinates 


White 


2,031 


2,462 






Non-white 


431 




i 

i 


SuDGri o"r<^ 


White 


642 


665 






Non-white 


23 




FIELD 
GRADE 
OFFICER 


Fid Gd Ofcr 


White 


1,871 


1,993 


6,817 


Non -white 


122 




Subordinates 


White 


3,788 


4,159. 






Non-white 


371 





Figure 1 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF THE » 



^AVERAGE'* INDIVIDUAL 



IN EACH CATEGORY 





Grade 


Age 


Years of 
Service 


Entered 
as 


Entered 
from 


Area 


Education 




Wh 


Sup 


of 


Jr. 


NCO 


E7 


29-35 


10-20 


Vol 


Sm City 


S-MW 




Some 


Col. 


Non* 


-Wh 


Sup 


of 


Jr. 


NCO 


E6-7 


29-35 


10-20 


Vol 


Sm City 


S 




H.S. 


Dip. 




Wh 






Jr. 


NCO 


E5 


22-28 


5+ 


Vol 


Sm City 


S-NE- 


-MW 


H.S. 


Dip. 


Non* 


-Wh 






Jr. 


NCO 


E6 


22-28 


5-10 


Vol 


Md City 


s 




H.S. 


Dip . 




Wh 


Sub 


of 


Jr. 


NCO 


E4-5 


22-28 


2- 5 


Vol 


Sm Town 


NE-S- 


-MW 


H.S. 


Dip. 




-Wh 


bUD 


or 


Jr . 


NCO 




0 0 0 Q 


0 

Z- D 


Vol 


MCI Lity 


c 
o 




n. b . 


uip . 




Wh 


Sup 


of 


Sr. 


NCO 


E8-03 


29-45 


lOf 


Vol 


Sm City 


S-MW- 


-NE 


Some 


Col. 


Non* 


-Wh 


Sup 


of 


Sr. 


NCO 


E8-9 


29-45 


10-20 


Vol 


Sm City 


S 




H.S. 


Dip. 




Wh 






Sr. 


NCO 


E8 


36-45 


KM- 


Vol 


Sm Town 


S-MW 




H.S. 


Dip. 


Nori' 


-Wh 






Sr . 


NCO 


E7 




iU-zU 


Vol 


Sm City 


s 




H.S, 


Dip . 




Wh 


Sub 


of 


Sr. 


NCO 


E5-6 


22-28 


5-10 


Vol 


Sm City 


S-NE- 


-MW 


H.S. 


Dip. 


Nori' 


-Wh 


Sub 


of 


Sr. 


NCO 


E6 


29-35 


10-20 


Vol 


Sm City 


S 




H.S. 


Dip. 




W i 1 




of 


Co 


Gr 


Of 


04 


29-45 


10-20 


Off 






-MW 


Col . 


Dec 


Non* 


-Wh 


Sup 


of 


Co 


Gr 


Of 


04 


29-45 


10-20 


Vol 
(OCS) 


Sm City 


S 




Some 


Col. 




Wh 






Co 


Gr 


Of 


02-03 


22-28 


2- 5 


Off 


Sm-Md Cy 


NE-S- 


-MW 


Col. 


Deg. 


Noil" 


-Wh 






Co 


Gr 


Of 


02-03 


22-28 


1- 5 


Off 


Sm-Md Cy 


S-NE 




Col. 


Dec, 




Wh 


Sub 


of 


Co 


Gr 


Of 


E8-9- 
01 

E7 


22-28 


2-10 


Vol 


Sm City 


S-NE 




Some 


Col. 


Non- 


-Wh 


Sub 


of 


Co 


Gr 


Of 


29-45 


10-20 


Vol 


Sm City 


S 




H.S. 


Dip. 




Wh 


Sup 


of 


Fd 


Gr 


Of 


06 


36 over 


20+ 


Off 


Sm City 


NE-S- 


•MW 


Col. 


Deg. 


Non« 


-Wh 


Sup 


of 


Fd 


Gr 


Of 


05 


36-45 


10-20 


Off 


Md City 


S 




Col. 


Deg. 




Wh 






Fd 


Gr 


Of 


05 


36-45 


10-20 


Off 


Sm City 


NE-S- 


-MW 


Col. 


Deg. 


Non- 


-Wh 






Fd 


Gr 


Of 


05 


36-45 


10-20 


Off 


Sm City 


S 




Col. 


Deg. 




Wh 


Sub 


of 


Fd 


Gr 


Of 


03 


36-45 


10-20 


Off 


Sm City 


S-NE- 


•MW 


Col. 


Deg. 


Non- 


-Wh 


Sub 


of 


Fd 


Gr 


Of 


01-03 


36-45 


10-20 


Vol 
(OCS) 


Sm City 


S 




Some 


Col. 



Figure 2 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



In the introduction to this monograph five questions were listed 
which are illustrative of the kinds of questions which could be answered 
by the data presented in the paper. As a means for summarizing the 
general findings of this monograph, the answers to those five questions 
are presented below. 

1 & 2. The grade distributions of superiors and subordinates 
within each of the leadership modules as well as the distributions for 
leaders who described themselves are presented directly in the circle 
charts of Figures 3-6. 

3. White Army leaders in the four leadership modules are about 
evenly distributed in geographical area of origin between the South, Mid- 
west, and Northeast with a total of only 20-25% coming from the rest of 
the United States. About half of all non-white leaders come from a 
single geographical area, the South. This is especially striking for 
Field Grade Officers and Senior NCOs. This finding may have implications 
for future recruiting efforts. 

4. The level of enlisted experience among these leaders is 
higher than one might suppose. Forty-one percent of white and 437o of 
non-white Company Grade Officers entered the Array as enlisted men. 
Among Field Grade Officers, 38% of whites and 317o of non-whites had 
enlisted experience. 

5. In viewing the demographic data, racial comparisons seem 
most prominent. One of the more striking findings is that for almost 
any level, a considerably higher proportion of non-whites than whites 
entered the Army as draftees rather than volunteers. This finding could 
indicate that retention efforts within the Army are relatively more 
effective when dealing with non-whites than when dealing with white 
draftees. In the area of education, non-whites seem to be considerably 
behind their white counterparts. For example, while about 387o of white 
Field Grade Officers have completed Masters' Degrees, only 19% of the 
non-white Field Grade Officers have done so. Among white Company Grade 
Officers, ITL have a college diploma; among the non-white, only 67%. 
Non-whites for any given grade level are older and have more years in 
service than their white counterparts. This finding, as well as the 
findings on level of education, are most apparent at the more senior 
levels — thus indicating that any discrepancy in opportunity between 
white and non-white officer personnel in the Army may be decreasing. 

The above findings should not be taken as an exhaustive list of the 
questions which may be answered by the data presented in this monograph. 
They are rather only illustrative of the kinds of questions appropriate 
for analysis using these data. 



LIMITATIONS 



In collecting the data upon which this and subsequent monographs 
are based, no attempt was made to insure that sub-sample sizes would be 
proportional to the population groups which they represent. For example, 
the sample of Junior NCOs is larger than the sample of subordinates of 
Junior NCOs. However, within each sub-sample, the number of individuals 
included is large enough to insure a high degree of confidence that data 
reported concerning the sub-group are representative of similar leaders 
throughout the Army. 

It should be noted also that these data were collected in 1971 and 
that the Army has changed in significant ways since then. Whether or 
not answers to the questionnaires today would be the same as the answers 
given in 1971 is a researchable question. Several efforts are currently 
underway or planned to answer this and other questions. These new data 
will be reported in subsequent monographs as they become available. A 
primary point to be made about the current data is that they form a base 
point for the study of Army leadership. They represent the largest 
sample of leadership ever collected in any organization. They are a 
point from which to measure change. Not change in principles, for the 
principles do not change, but rather change in application — in doing, 
developing, and constantly improving so as to provide the soldier with 
the leadership he deserves. 

CONCLUSION 

In this first US Army War College Leadership Monograph, an attempt 
has been made to provide the reader with some of the general character- 
istics of various groups who make up Army leadership. The authors have 
attempted to present the data in useable form and to hold their comment 
to a minimum. 
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MONOGRAPH # 2: SATISFACTION WITH US ARMY LEADERSHIP 



The purpose of this monograph is to present data associated with 
the general level of satisfaction with the overall performance of Army 
leaders. As was done in Monograph #1, 24 different groups of leaders 
will be investigated. Each of the four leadership modules (Field Grade 
Officer, Company Grade Officer, Senior NCO, and Junior NCO) is split into 
three categories on the basis of perspective (superior, self, and subordi- 
nsce). These categories, in turn, are each split into two racial groups 
(uhite and non-white) . 

By computing simple percentage figures among these 24 groups, we can 
answer questions such as the following on overall satisfaction with Army 
leadership: 

1. How satisfied are superiors at any given level with the 
overall performance of their subordinate leaders? 

2. How satisfied are subordinates at any given level with the 
overall performance of their immediate superiors? 

3 How satisfied are leaders with their own performance, and 
to what extent does this agree with the views of their immediate superiors 
and subordinates? 

4. What is the relationship between race and satisfaction with 
leadership at any given level? 

Another way of looking at the data is through correlational analyses. 
This method of analysis is designed to discover which of the 43 behaviors 
used in the study (see inside back cover of monograph) are most closely 
related to satisfaction with overall performance. Since the behaviors 
are things that a leader can actually do, the results of correlational 
analyses have considerable practical value. 

Correlational analyses can be used to answer such questions as: 

1. At each level of leadership and from each perspective, what 
leadership behaviors are most closely related to satisfaction with over- 
all performance? 

2. Are these behaviors the same or different for superiors 
and subordinates? 

3. Are there differences between racial groups in the behaviors 
r.ost closely associated with satisfaction with overall performance? 

4. Are there some behaviors which are negatively related to 
satisfaction with overall performance (i.e., where higher frequency of 
tbo behavior yields lower satisfaction with overall performance)? 
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Figures 1-4 present a satisfaction percentage break-out for each 
of the six groups within each of the four leadership modules (Field Grade 
Officers, Company Grade Officers, Senior NCOs, and Junior NCOs). Each 
circle chart gives the response percentages of the individuals in the 
respective group who answered the question, "How do you personally feel 
about the overall performance of the individual you have used as a ref- 
erence in this study?" In addition, under each circle chart is the 
average response of that group (measured on a 7-point satisfaction scale) 
and the number of individuals in the group. 

Figures 5-8 present for each group the ten leadership behaviors 
(in rank order) most highly correlated with satisfaction with overall 
performance. Included also are the correlation coefficients used in the 
ranking procedure. 

Correlation is a measure of the relationship between two variables— 
in this case, satisfaction with overall performance and each of the 43 
leadership behaviors. The correlation coefficient can range from +1.00, 
through 0, to -1.00. A perfect positive correlation (+1.00) would indi- 
cate that if an individual in the group had a score of 7 for the behavior 
(i.e., did it "all the time"), he would also have a 7 for the overall 
performance question (i.e., totally pleased in all respects). If an 
individual had a 1 for the behavior (i.e., did it "none of the time"), 
he would have a 1 on the overall performance question (i.e., totally 
displeased in all respects). A perfect negative correlation (-1.00) would 
indicate exactly the opposite. That is, if an individual had a 7 on the 
behavior he would have a 1 on overall performance. A zero correlation 
indicates that there is no relationship between frequency of performing 
the behavif^r and satisfaction with overall performance. 

In general, the larger the correlation between a behavior and satis- 
faction with overall performance (either positive or negative), the 
closer the relationship between the two. For example, if we find a cor- 
relation of .80 between the behavior "He is easy to understand" and 
satisfaction with overall performance, we know that most people who are 
seen as always easy to understand will most probably be seen as high in 
overall performance. By the same token, people who are seen as never or 
seldom easy to understand will be seen as low in overall performance. 

Negative correlation indicates an inverse relationship. An example 
of a negative correlation might be between the behavior "He is selfish" 
and overall performance. Here a correlation of -.80 would indicate that 
individuals seen to be always selfish will be seen as low in overall 
performance, and those seen as never or seldom selfish will be seen as 
high in overall performance. 

In practice, correlations as high as .80 are seldom found when deal- 
ing with large groups of individuals. In this study, correlations of 
.40 and higher are considered quite strong, and correlations between 
.20 and .40 are large enough for some meaningful generalization. 
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SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
OF FIELD GRADE OFFICERS 

How do you personally feel about the overall performance of the 
INBIVIDUAL you have used as a reference in this study? 



SCALE: 
@ TOTALLY DISPLEASED 

liN ALL RESPECTS 
(D HIGHLY DISAPPOINTED 
(3) SOMEWI-IAT DISAPPOINTED 

White 




(a) LUKEWARM— no STRC»?G FEELINGS 
® SOMEWHAT PLEASED 
® HIGHLY PLEASED 

Q) TOTALLY PLEASED IN ALL RESPECTS 

Non-White 

4.7%^ 



SUPERIORS 

V OF 

.7% FIELD GRADE 
OFFICERS 



FIELD GRADE 
OFFICERS 



SUBORDINATES 
OF 

FIELD GRADE 
OFFICERS 



X = 5.45 
n = 3843 

Mean 

Nimber of Respondents 
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SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
OF COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS 



How do you personally feel about the overall performance of the 
NDIVIDUAL you have used as a reference in this study? 



SCALE- 
® TOTALLY DISPLEASED 
IN ALL RESPECTS 

(2) HIGHLY DISAPPOINTED 

(3) SOMEWHAT DISAPPOINTED 

White 

5.?% 




X = 5.16 
n = 2240 



5.7% 




1.6% 



X = 5.07 
n - 2129 

Mean 

Number of Respondents 



§ LUKEWARM— NO STRONG FEELINGS 
SOMEWHAT PLEASED 
HIGHLY PLEASED 
® TOTALLY PLEASED IN ALL RESPECTS 

Non -White 

5.8% 



SUPERIORS 
OF 
COMPANY 

GRADE 
OFFICERS 



COMPANY 

GRADE 
OFFICERS 



SUBORDINATES 
OF 
COMPANY 

GRADE 
OFFICERS 



Figure 2 
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SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
OF SENIOR NCOS 



How do you personally feel about the overall performance of the 
INDIVIDUAL you have used as a reference in this study? 

SCALE: 

® TOTALLY DISPLEASED ® LUKEWARM--NO STRONG FEELINGS 

IN ALL RESPECTS 0 SOMEWHAT PLEASED 

© HIGHLY DISAPPOINTED 0 HIGHLY PLEASED 

(3) S(^1EWHAT DISAPPOINTED 0 TOTALLY PLEASED IN ALL RESPECTS 



White Ncn-White 
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SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
OF JUNIOR NCOS 

How do you personally feel about the overall performance of the 
INDIVIDUAL you have used as a reference in this study? 



SCALE: 
® TOTALLY DISPLEASED 

IN ALL RESPECTS 
0 HIGHLY DISAPPOINTED 
(5) SOMEtTHAT DISAPPOINTED 

White 




X = 5.02 
n = 3265 




X 

n 



X = 4.78 
n = 1117 



Mean 

Number of Respondents 



§ LUKEWARM- -NO STRONG FEELINGS 
SOMEWHAT PLEASED 
HIGHLY PLEASED 
0 TOTALLY PLEASED IN ALL RESPECTS 

Non -White 



SUPERIORS 
OF 
JUNIOR 
NCOS 



JUNIOR 
NCOS 



SUBORDINATES 
OF 
JUNIOR 
NCOS 



Figure 4 
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X = 5.08 
n = 697 




X = 4.81 
n 251 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



The answers to the eight questions listed earliar may be derived 
directly from inspection of Figures 1-8. One of the more interesting 
findings from Figures 1 - 4 is that the level of satisfaction with over- 
all performance is quite high for all groups. This is a highly positive 
indicator of the generally high caliber of Army leadership. Most of the 
Leadership Monographs focus on leadership problem areas since the mono- 
graphs are, by design, directed toward helping Army leaders improve their 
leadership. As a result, readers may get the impression that Army leader- 
ship is filled with problems. This would be incorrect. Army leadership, 
ac^^ding to the rather massive and comprehensive data baae u^ed in these 
studies, is extremely good. Most of those involved--superiors , leaders, 
and subordinates alike--are generally satisfied with the leadership at 
all levels within the Army. 

In working with the full set of correlations between the frequency of 
performance of the 43 behaviors and satisfaction with overall performance, 
one behavior was consistently surprising. For every group, the correlation 
between the behavior, **He establishes and maintains a high level of disci- 
pline" and satisfaction with overall performance was both relatively large 
and negative . This held true for superiors, subordinates and individuals 
describing themselves; for whites and non-whites; and for Field Grade 
Officers, Company Grade Officers, Senior NCOs, and Junior NCOs. . This 
finding could mean that, for example, if a superior feels that his subordi- 
nate quite frequently establishes and maintains a high level of discipline, 
the superior is relatively less satisfied with that subordinate's overall 
performance. If the superior feels that his subordinate seldom establishes 
and maintains a high level of discipline, he will be relatively more satis- 
fied with that subordinate's overall performance. While this is a 
possible interpretation, it is contradictory to basic assumptions about 
discipline and leadership within the military situation. Looking further 
into this relationship, we found that this behavior was one that most of 
the 30,000 respondents felt was present more frequently than it should be. 
Thus it may be that while a high level of discipline is a good thing, it 
is seen as a behavior which easily can be overdone and thus detract from 
overall performance. Another and more probable interpretation is that 
units with high overall parformance may not require the emphasis on disci- 
pline that is required in a less well-functioning unit. This would result 
in high frequencies of "establishing and maintaining a high level of 
discipline" being associated with lower levels of satisfaction with over- 
all performance. From these data, it is obvious that the relationship 
between discipline and overall performance is exceedingly ccsnplex and 
should be investigated further. On the practical side, this finding 
suggests that individual leaders might look carefully at their own 
behavior in this area to determine if they are overdoing a good thing. 

Another particularly interesting finding from the correlation analysis 
concerns the lists of 10 behaviors which are correlated most highly with 
satisfaction with overall performance. If we look at white and non-white 
field grade officers who described their own behavior (Figure 5), we note 
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that the list for non-white field grade officers contains 7 negative cor- 
relations while that of white field grade officers contains only one. 

These negative correlations occur for negatively worded behaviors such 
as, hesitate to take action in the absence of instructions." Therefore 
negative correlations with overall performance are logical and expected. 
The interesting point is the magnitude of the correlations. If these top 
ten behaviors are taken as the behaviors which determine satisfaction with 
overall performance, then white and non-white field grade officers are 
saying quite different things. The non-white field grade officer is saying, 
in effect, that he will be satisfied with his own overall performance if 
^® does not do or avoids doing negative things such as "hesitating to 
take action," "failing to show appreciation for priorities of work," 
"making it difficult for subordinates to use initiative," etc. On the 
other hand, the white field grade officer is saying that he will be satis- 
fied with his own overall performance if he does do positive things such 
as "being technically competent to perform his duties," "seeking additional 
and more important responsibilities," "being aware of the state of his 
unit's morale and doing all he can to make it high," etc. 

This white versus non-white difference could well be the result of 
a degree of racial prejudice and discrimination experienced by the non- 
white officer especially during the time (10-20 years ago) when he was 
first entering the service, adjusting to its requirements, and learning 
its formal and informal policies. During that time, it was perhaps more 
important for the non-white officer to avoid making mistakes than it was 
for him to stand out in a positive manner. It is interesting to note 
that this pattern of negative items was not found for non-white company 
grade officers nor for non-white NCOs. This would indicate that the racial 
climate of the Army has improved significantly in more recent times. 

Another important finding is that "He communicates effectively with 
his subordinates" appears to be very closely associated with high satisfac- 
tion with overall performance. This behavior is among the top ten for 
almost every group in the study. This finding corresponds directly with 
the observations of some of our most experienced field commanders. 

There are two other behaviors highly related to satisfaction with 
performance at all levels: "He sets the example for his men on and off 
duty" and, "He sets high standards of performance.'* These two, and the 
communication behavior above, are basics of Army leadership. The data 
suggest strongly that if an Army leader does these three things well, his 
overall performance will take care of itself. On the practical side, 
this finding could serve as a means of establishing priorities within 
unit programs aimed at leadership development. 

In going over the data presented in Figures 1-8, the reader will 
find other relationships, patterns, and insights relevant particularly 
to his own situation. The findings discussed here are some of those which 
"caught the eye" of the authors. They are not necessarily the only or 
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even the most Important findings contained in the data. The reader is 
invited to compare his own situation, his perceptions, and his feelings 
with those expressed here. 
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MONOGRAPH # 3: JUNIOR NCO LEADERSHIP^ 



As stated in Monograph # 1, Demographic Characteristics of US Army 
Leaders , a Junior Noncommissioned Officer has been defined as an individual 
iri pay grades E4, E5, or E6. Such individuals in the Army hold many direct 
leadership positions such as drill sergeant, squad leader, and fire ten 
leader. Many occupy specialist positions which require various degrees 
of leadership. Obviously, these Junior NCOs are one of the most important 
groups of Army leaders. They deal most directly with and are responsible 
for leading entry level or first term soldiers and often are first term 
enliatees themselves » 

In this monograph we will present superior and subordinate views of 
Junior NCO leadership. Further, we will examine the views of Junior NCOs 
themselves concerning their own leadership, the leadership they recei\e 
from their superiors and the leadership behavior of their subordinates. 
In this way we hope to make explicit the terms of the informal contracts 
which exist between Junior NCOs and their superiors and subordinates. 

The information in this monograph will answer the following questions: 

1. What are the most important leadership behaviors for the 
Junior NCO from the point of view of their superiors, their subordinates, 
and Junior NCOs themselves? 

2. What do Junior NCOs perceive as the nost important leader- 
ship behaviors on the part of their superiors and subordinates? 

3. Which leadership behaviors do Junior NCOs perform most 
frequently according to themselves, their superiors, and their Subordinatesf 

4. Which leadership behaviors do Junior NCOs believe their 
superiors and their subordinates perform most frequently? 

5. Which leadership behaviors should be performed most fre- 
quently by Junior NCOs according to themselves, their superiors, and 
their subordinates? 

6. Which leadership behaviors do Junior NCOs believe should 
be performed most frequently by their superiors and their subordinates? 

7. For which behaviors do superiors, subordinates and Junior 
NCOs themselves see the greatest shortfalls in Junior NCO leadership? 

8. For which behaviors do Junior NCOs see the greatest short- 
falls in their superiors and in their subordinates? 



■^A summary of the background and theoretical foundations of the 
ntudy was included in both Monograph 1 and Monograph 2. 
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METHODOLOGY 

On the following pages are presented sunmaries of several aspects of 
Junior NCO leadership. 

"Most Important" Leadership Behavior . 

Figure 1 focuses on the leadership behaviors seen as most important 
by Junior NCOs themselves, by superiors of Junior NCOs, and by subordinates 
of Junior NCOs. In Figure 1, there are five lists pertaining to leadership 
and the Junior NCOs. On each list, items are listed in rank order of 
importance. The Junior NCO's view of his own leadership is in the center; 
the Junior NCO's view of the leadership of his superior in the upper right; 
and the Junior NCO's view of the leadership of his immediate subordinates 
in the lower right. The other two lists are the views of immediate superiors 
of Junior NCOS in the upper left; and the views of immediate subordinates 
of Junior NCOs in the lower left, both describing the leadership of 
Junior NCOs. 

"Most Frequent" Leadership Behavior . 

Figure 2 focuses on the leadership behaviors which are done or dis- 
played most frequently. As in Figure 1, five lists are presented. This 
figure is basically a description of perceived leadership behavior. On 
the left side of Figure 2 are descriptions of Junior NCO leadership as 
perceived by superiors of Junior NCOs and by subordinates of Junior NCOs. 
In the center of the figure is the Junior NCO's description of himself, 
and at the right his description of his superior and his subordinate. 

"Desired" Leadership Behavior . 

Figure 3 focuses on the leadership behaviors which individuals feel 
should be done most frequently. The five lists in Figure 3 are basically 
expectations or lists of desired behavior. On the left of the figure 
are listed the behaviors which superiors and subordinates expect or 
desire most frequently from Junior NCOs. In the center are the Junior 
NCO's expectations of himself, and on the right the behaviors which he 
expects from his superior and the behaviors which he expects from his 
subordinates . 

Leadership Problem Areas or Shortfalls . 

Figure 4 focuses on potential problem areas or shortfalls. Shortfall 
has been defined here as the difference between how frequently a behavior 
is done or displayed and how frequently it should be done, weighted by 
the importance assigned to the behavior. As a mathematical formula, 
shortfall in leadership behavior can be represented as below: 

^. _ ( Expected or _ Actual or \ importance 

shortfall - ^^jjggired frequency perceived frequency; 
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The concept of shortfall combines all three of the aspects of leader- 
ship presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The basic idea of this concept is 
that if an individual feels, for example, that his superior should always 
be easy to understand, but in fact perceives the superior as seldom easy 
to understand, then a problem exists. If the individual feels that being 
easy to understand is not an important behavior, then this projjlsm is 
probably not very serious. However, if the individual feels that being 
easy to understand is very important (as did most of the individuals in 
the study), then the problem is serious and demands corrective action. 

The largest shortfalls in Junior NCO leadership behavior as seen by 
superiors and subordinates are listed on the left of Figure 4. The 
largest shortfalls in their own leadership behavior as seen by Junior NCOs 
themselves are in the center, and the largest shortfalls which Junior NCOs 
see in their superiors and in their subordinates are listed on the right. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE SEEN TO BE MOST IMPORTANT 
Superiors' View of Jr. NCOs Jr. NCOs' View of Superiors 



1. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD OR 

BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUH3TANCES . 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY CCKFETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

4. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

6. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

7. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

8. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

9. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

10. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 



1. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

2. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

4. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MOlALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

5. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERF(»M HIS DUTIES. 
6.5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

6.5. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

8. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

9. HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT 

MAKES HIM UNPOPULAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 
10. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 
EXPECTED OF THEM. 



Jr. NCOs' View of Themselves 



1. I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 

2. I KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

3. I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MOlALE AND DO 

ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

4. I AM WILLING TO SUPPORT MY SUBORDINATES. 

5. I COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 

6. I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

7. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

8. I SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

9. I SEE THAT MY MEN HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY NEED TO 

WORK WITH. 

10. I KEEP OTHERS INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
OR BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 



Subordinates* View of Jr. NCOs 



Jr. NCOs' View of Subordinates 



1. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE IS AWARE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND DOES ALL HE CAN 

TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

4. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

5. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

6. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

7. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

8. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

9. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDmTES. 
10. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 



1. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

2. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

4. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

5. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

6. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

7. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

B. HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT 

MAKES HIM UNPOPULAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 
9. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 
10. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 
EXPECTED OF THEM. 
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9. 

10. 



LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN' 
Superiors* View Of Jr. NCOs 



HE II ^^^^ 

m qppf Tn'?S ^^''^^^ SUBORDINATES. 
HE SEES TO IT THAT HIS SUBORDINATES HAVE THf 

MATERIALS THEY NEED TO WORK WITH 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER 

« INFORMED OF THE TRUE SlT^^J^'^coOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ' 
HE 'gUCfrlS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES 
HE IS THOUGHTFUL AND CON'^IDERAT'; OF OTHEl-- 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Jr. NCOS' View of Superiors 



HE ASSIGNS IMMEDIATE SUBORDINATES TO SPECIFIC T.^SKJ 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MmER 
"^O^THEm"^ «=M»ERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT Is'eXPSCTEDS 

HE CCmJNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDIHiUES 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 
HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE SEES THAT SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY 
NhiiD TO WORK WIIH. 



Jr. NCOS' View of Themselves 



10. 



I AM APPROACHABLE. 

T AM WILLING TO SUPPORT HY SUBORDINATES 
I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM DUTIES 
T COMMUNIC/.rJ? EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES 
SEE THAT MY SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY 
NEED TO WORK WITH- 
SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 
APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER 
EXPRESS APPRECIATION WHEN A SUBORDINATe'doeS A 
GOOD JOB. 

KEEP OTHERS INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
AND BAD, JNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES 
KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



Subordinates' View Of Jr. NCOs 



1.5. 
1.5. 
3. 



ilP IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO FERFnRM niS DUTIES 
i.r: IS APPROACHABLE. 

ASSIGNS IMMEDIATE Sl^BORDINATES TO SPFf TFT( TASKS 
tit APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MAIi^;[-;R. 
'IF ^ET'' HIS Rl'BORDXNArES KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED OF 

n-EM. 

•IE COM>TLNICATES EFFfX.T IVI-LY WITH HIS SimORDINATES . 

:s ^\SY TO •JNDERSTA.'TO. 
*r: '.-C^S :q it TfiAT HI 5 SUBORDINATES HAVK IHt 

MATER TALS THEY IW.KD TO WORK WITH, 
ii^ :s Wir.LING TO 'SUPPORT HIS SJ.'BORDIN'ATFS . 
fE iET*; HIGH STANDAP.DS OF PERFOR.MANC E. . 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



Jr. NCOS' View of Subordinates 



HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HJS DU^-ES 

HE IS APPROACHABLE. "u* bb. 

HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES 

HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES 

HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER 

HE SEES THAT HIS SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS 

THE-f NEED TO WORK WITH. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
"^A.m^?' ^ INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE KNOWS HI£ MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES, 



Figure 2 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT SHOULD BE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN 
Superiors' View of Jr. NCOs Jr. NCOs' View of Superiors 



1. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY CCKPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD. UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

4. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

6. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

7. HE IS APPRCACKABLE. 

8. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
9 HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
10. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 
DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 



1.5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

1.5. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

4. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

6. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

7. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

8. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

9. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
10. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 



Jr. NCOs' View of Themselves 



AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
AM APPROACHABLE. 

AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 
SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
KEEP OTHERS INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 
KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
SEE THAT MY SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS 
THEY NEED TO WORK WITH. 
10. I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND 
DO ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 



1.5. 


I 


1.5. 


I 


3. 


I 


4. 


I 


5. 


I 


6. 


I 


7. 


I 


8. 


I 


9. 


I 
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Subordinates' View of Jr. NCOs 



1. HE IS FASV TO TODERSTAND. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

4. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

5. HK KNfWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
6.5, HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF Tim. 
6.5. tVti APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
3. HE SKES THAT HIS SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS 

THEY NEED TO WORK WITH. 
9. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
10. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 



Jr. NCOs' View of Subordinates 



1. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

2. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

3. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

4. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

5. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

6. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

7. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, tJNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

8. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

9. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

10. HE SEES TO IT THAT HIS SUBORDINATES HAVE THE 
MATERULS THEY NEED TO WORK WITH. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS HAVING THE HIGHEST SHORTFALL 
Superiors' View of Jr. NCOs J.-. NCOs' View of Superiors 



I. HI IS AWARE or THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORAtE AND 
DOCS ALL HE CAN TO HAKE IT HIGH. 
*2. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAIWTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 
DISCIFLIHI5. 

3. HE SETS THE KXAMFLE FCR HIS HEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 

4. HE SEES TO I'.T THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
3. H£ SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PQlFOR>IANCE. 

6. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, COCO 

AMD 1AD» UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

7. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 

8. HE SEEKS ADDITIONAL AND MORE IMPORTANT RESPONSI- 

BILITIES. 

*9. HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FROtfT OF OTHERS. 
10- HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER.. 



1. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

2. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUKSTANCES. 

4. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAMD. 

*6. HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FRONT OF OTHEaiS. 

7. HE EXPRESSES APPRECIATION WHEN A SUBORDINATE DOES 

A GOOD JOB. 

8. HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO THEIR 

CAPABILITIES. 

9. HE IS THOUGHTFUL AND CONSIDERATE OF OTHERS. 

10. HE CCWfUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 



Jr. NCOs' View of Themselves 



I. 


I 


AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 


2. 


I 


AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND DO 






ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 


3. 


I 


EXPRESS APPRECIATION WHEN A SUBORDIKATE DOES A 






GOOD JOB. 


*4. 


I 


AM SELFISH. 


5.5. 


I 


SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 


5.5. 


I 


SET THE EXAMPLE FOR MY MEN ON AND OFF DI^. 


7. 


I 


KEEP OTHERS INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 






AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


8. 


I 


APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 


9. 


I 


LET THE MEMBERS OF MY UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED 






OF THEM. 


10. 


I 


KNW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



Subordinates' View of Jr. NCOs 



Jr. NCOs' View of Subordinates 



1. HE TS AWARE OF THR STATE OF HIS L^IT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HICH. 

2. HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDIKATKS KV'FN i'HOUOH IT 

MAKES HIM UNPOPULAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 

3. H£ KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

A}iD iJAD, [mER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
4 5. [\t IS 'JVSY TO UNDERSTAND. 
A.'» HE KNOWS HIS MEM AND THI IR CAPABIUI IEi> . 
fi. HE t-XPRESSES ArPRECIAT ION' WHEM A S'TBORDINAfE DOES 

A GOOD JOB. 

HF CRITICIZES Sl-BORDINATES IN FRONT OF OTHERS. 
H. HE 5EES TO IT THAT PEOPIi! LTNDER HIM WORK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES, 
i. HE ^ jMMU>3lrATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

-v.. , IHE EXiXMPI.E fOR HIS MtN ON AND OFr DUTY. 



1. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

2. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 

3. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

^4. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 
DISCIPLINE. 

5. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

6. HE EXPRESSES APPRECIATION WHEN A SUBORDINATES DOES 

A GOOD JOB. 

7. HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO THEIR 

CAPABILITIES. 

»*'8. HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FRONT OF OTHERS. 
9. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK m A POSITIVE MANNER. 
'0. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



-V,at /e 'ihortJall; i.o,, a behavior ptircei,;od to bu perfonned more than it should be. 

Figure 4 
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DISCUSSION 



The preceding four figures are direct answers to the eight questions 
listed in the introduction. These answers are based on averages of large 
groups of individuals in many different jobs throughout the Army. There- 
fore, they probably do not fit exactly any one single Junior NCO. However, 
they should be an adequate guide and starting point for a Junior NCO in 
examining his own leadership. The lists of shortfalls, for example, 
suggest strongly to the Junior NCO areas where Junior NCOs in general are 
not meeting expectations of their leaders and followers. 

Superior-Subordinate Roles . 

An examination of the four figures reveals a striking similarity 
between lists of behaviors in diagonal corners of each figure. This 
indicates that Junior NCOs see their superiors in much the same way that 
they, the Junior NCOs, are seen by their subordinates; and that superiors 
of Junior NCOs view the Junior NCO in the same terms that Junior NCOs see 
their subordinates. In other words, the direction of the perspective, 
either up or down the chain of command, seems to determine perceptions 
much more so than does the level of either the perceiver or the individual 
perceived. This is a phenomena unique to virtually any hierarchical 
organization. Such organizations require all members other than those at 
the extreme top or extreme bottom of the hierarchy to fill two roles 
simultaneously. These two roles are that of superior and subordinate. 
Military organizations, especially, tend to emphasize the importance of 
these roles with visible symbols of rank, prescribed or traditional 
behavior between individuals of different rank, and the importance of 
supervisor-subordinate relationships. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that two groups of individuals in subordinate roles —Junior NCOs looking 
up the chain at their bosses, and subordinates of Junior NCOs looking up 
at their Junior NCO bosses — should report much the same behavior on the 
part of their respective immediate superiors. Reference to Monograph # 1, 
Demographic Characteristics of US Army Leaders , also points up the fact 
that the rank structures of Junior NCOs, their superiors and subordinates 
contain considerable overlap. It is apparent that many Junior NCOs work 
for other Junior NCOs. Thus the entire Junior NCO leadership module is 
relatively homogeneous. 

Differences Between Superiors and Subordinates . 

A major difference between superior and subordinate expectations is 
apparent in Figure 3. Taking the top five behaviors which superiors 
report should be performed most frequently by Junior NCOs (upper left), 

three can be classified as mission or job-related behaviors "he sets 

high standards of performance," "he is technically competent to perform 
his duties," and "he approaches each task in a positive manner." The 
other two of the top five are communication related--"he keeps me informed 
of the true situation" and "he is easy to understand." None of the five 
behaviors are directly welfare or people-related. On the other hand, 
the top five behaviors which subordinates report should be performed most 
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fi'equently by Junior NCOs include only one mission-related behavior — '^ne 
is technically competent to perform his duties." Two of the remaining 
four are communication-related — "he is easy to understand" and "he communi- 
cates effectively with his subordinates." The other two behaviors are 
welfare or people-related items --"he is approachable" and "he knows his 
men and their capabilities," 

Junior NCOs looking at themselves appear to strike somewhat of a 
balance between the task expectations of their superiors and the more 
welfare-related expectations of their subordinates. The Junior NCO's 
top five self expectations include three mission-related behaviors--"! ea?. 
technically competent to perform my duties," "I set high standards of 
performance," and "I approach each task in a positive manner." However, 
of the two behaviors v/hich tied for first position, one is a welfare, 
people-related behavior — "I am approachable," and one is a conmunication- 
related behavior--"! am easy to understand." 

Figure 2 reveals somewhat of a reversed pattern when the perceived 
frequency of actual behavior is the focus, !n their top five behaviorf,, 
superiors of Junior NCOs list only one mission behavior--"he is technically 
competent to perform his duties" while subordinates of Junior NCOs list 
three mission behaviors among their top five--"he is technically competent 
to perform his duties," "he assigns subordinates to specific tasks," and 
"he approaches each task in a positive manner." 

This reversal is also reflected in Figure 4, where four of the five 
greatest Junior NCO leadership shortfalls according to superiors are 
i:.Ission-related behaviors. No mission-related behaviors are included 
Oinong the five greatest Junior NCO leadership shortfalls, according to 
subordinates of Junior NCOs. 

The reversal discussed above would indicate that Junior NCOs will 
have a difficult job in attemptirg to meet the expectations of both the'.r 
superiors and their subordir.rtes , It would appear that the only recour se 
for the Junior NCO is to first know, then continue to attempt to balance 
rYy^ competing demanc^Sr of his superiors and of his subordinates. This 
not an easy task, nor is it a comfortable position to be in. 

The Junior NCO may have a sweater "man-in-the-middle" problem than 
ury other level of leadership. Consideration of this balancing problem 
r^hoi^ld be a central feature of Junior NCO leadership development programs. 
Most programs of instruction for NCO academies are designed by superiors 
. r NCOs. Thus the FOX content is oriented toward the superiors' view 
c;- NCO leadership. This one-sided emphasis may leave the NCO ill-prepared 
to meet the expectations of his subordinates. Therefore, on the practical 
ud: , iw may be advisable to check out NCO programs of instruction not 
Jul' with the NCO stuuenuc themselves, but with their subordinates as well. 
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A Senior NCO has been defined as an individual serving in pay grades 
^-7 E-8 or E-9. Such individuals are, in general, professional soldiers 
and'as such have been called the ^'backbone of the Army/' Senior NCO 
leadership today is probably one of the most difficult jobs in the Array. 
The Senior NCO is the one leader in the Army structure who is truly the 
»'man in the middle." Below him in the structure are mostly young, 
relatively inexperienced, first term enlisted men and Junior NCOs. 
Above the Senior NCO in the ^>tructure are mostly young, relatively in- 
experienced, first term officers- Thur, it is not surprising that there 
are considerable differences bet^^een how superiors and subordinates see 
th^ Senior NCO as a leader and how he sees himself. 

^^ this monograph wfc will attempt to make explicit the three point, 
-f v^^7 of the Senior NCOs, their supariors, and their subordinates — 
as they focus on Senior NCO leadership. Also included are the views of 
Senior NCOs, directed toward fieir superiors and subordinates. 

The information in this monograph may be used to answer tihe following 
questions : 

1, Wtiac are the Jiost iinportant leadership behavior$ for Senior 
NCOS, according to their superiors, their subordinates, and the Senior 
NCOs themselves? 

2, What do Senior NCOs perceive as the most important leader- 
ship behaviors on the part of their superiors and subordinates? 

3, Which leadership behaviors do Senior NCOs perform most 
frpq-ently according; to themselves, their superiors, and their subordi- 
Pdtes? 

4, Wliich leaderisliin behaviors do Senior NCOs believe their 
superiors and their suboidi; aces perform most frequently? 

5, Which ieadershia behaviors should be performed most 
frequently by Senior NCOs according to themselves, their superiors, and 
their subordinates? 

6, Wliich leadership behaviors do Senior NCOs believe should ba 
^-erforraed most frequently by their superiors and their subordinates? 

7, For which behaviors do superiors, subordinates', and Senior 
NCOs thcxselves j-e the greatest shortfalls in Senior NCO leadership? 



'a r^*^-?-; .f tre b^JckTr'-n:! an3 th^-retlcal foundations of the 
z^--V' wi' i^cin/lec In both Mon.- raph 1 and Monograph 2. 
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8, For which behaviors do Senior NCOs see the greatest short- 
falls in their superiors and in their subordinates? 



METHODOLOGY 



Suinnaries of several aspects of Senior NCO leadership are presented 
on the following pages. 

Figure 1 focuses on the leadership behaviors seen as most important 
by Senior NCOs, by superiors of Senior NCOs, and by subordinates of 
Senior NCOs, In Figure 1, as in each of the figures to follow, there are 
three lists which reflect the views of Senior NCOs. These are (1) the 
Senior NCO's view of his own leadership in the center; (2) the Senior NCO' 
view of the leadership of his superior in the upper right; and (3) the 
Senior NCO's view of the leadership of his immediate subordinates in the 
lower right. The other two lists are (4) the views of immediate superiors 
of Senior NCOs in the upper left; and (5) the views of immediate subordi- 
nates of Senior NCOs in the lower left, both describing the leadership of 
Senior NCOs. 

Figure 2 focuses on the leadership behaviors which are done or 
displayed most frequently. As in Figure 1, five lists are presented. 
This figure is basically a description of perceived leadership behavior. 
On the left side of Figure 2 are descriptions of Senior NCO leadership, 
as perceived by superiors of Senior NCOs and by subordinates of Senior 
NCOs. In the center of the figure is the Senior NCO's description of 
himself and at the right his description of his superior and his subordi- 
nate. 

Figure 3 focuses on the leadership behaviors which individuals feel 
should be done or displayed most frequently. The five lists in Figure 3 
are basically expectations or lists of desired behavior. On the left of 
the figure are listed the behaviors which superiors and subordinates 
expect or desire most frequently from Senior NCOs. In the center are the 
Senior NCO's expectations of himself, and on the right are the behaviors 
which he expects from his superior and the behaviors which he expects 
from his subordinates. 

Figure 4 focuses on potential problem areas or shortfalls . Shortfall 
has been defined as the difference between how frequently a behavior is 
done or displayed and how frequently it should be done, multiplied or 
weighted by the importance of the behavior. As a mathematical formula, 
shortfall can be represented as below: 



The concept of shortfall combines all three of the aspects of 
leadership presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The basic idea of this 
concept is that if an individual feels that, for example, his superior 
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should always be easy to understand but in fact perceives him as seldom 
easy to understand, then a problem of shortfall exists • If the individual 
feels that being easy to understand is not an important behavior, then this 
problem is probably not very serious. However, if the individual feels 
that being easy to understand is very important (as did most of the 
individuals in the study), then the problem is serious and demands 
corrective action. 

The largest shortfalls in Senior NCO leadership behavior as seen by 
superiors and subordinates are listed on the left of Figure 4, The 
largest shortfalls in their own leadership behavior as seen by Senior NCOs 
themselves are in the center, and the largest shortfalls which Senior NCOs 
see in their superiors and subordinates are listed on the right. 



LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE SEEN TO BE MOST IMPORTANT 



Superiors' View of Sr. NCOs 



Sr. NCOs' View of Superiors 



2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 



GOOD 



HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, 

AND BAD, UNDEl ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE IS tSCHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES . 
HE IS AHARE of the STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOCS ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
HE CcmUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE ESTAILISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

HE LETS THE MEMIERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 



1. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

2. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

3. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
4.5. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 
4.5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

6. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

7. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

8. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

9. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
10. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 



Sr. NCOs' View of Themselves 



1. I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND DO 

ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH, 

2. I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 

3. I KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

4. I AM WILLING TO SUPPORT MY SUBORDINATES, 

5. I ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN A HIGH LEVEL OF DISCIPLINE, 
6.5. I SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFOP,MANCE. 

6.5. I COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 

8. I SET THE EXAMPLE FOR MY MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 

9. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER, 
10, I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 



Subordinates' View Of Sr. NCOs 



1. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES, 

2. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

4. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

5. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

6. HE CCTKUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

7. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

8. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

9. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
10. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 



Sr. NCOs' View of Subordinates 



1. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUF SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
^^, HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
5,5. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
5.5* HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

7. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

8. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 

9. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
10. HE DISTORTS REPORTS TO MAKE HIS UNIT LOOK BETTER. 



Figure I 



LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN 
Superiors' View of Sr. NCOs Sr. NCOs' View of Superiors 



6. 
7. 

8. 
& 
10. 



HE Ij technically COMPETENT TO PERFJRil HIS DUTIES. 
HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

HE APPROACHES &\CH TASK IN A POSITIVE MATf^EU. 

HE ASSIGNS IMMEDIATE SUBORDINATES TO SPECIFIC TASKS. 

HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UinCT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 
HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SLlJORLlNA.tS. 
HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINAIES . 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



1. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PEWOIIM HIS DUTIES. 

3. UK APPROACHFS EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

4. ilE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

5. HE COMMUinCATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINAT 
ft. Ht SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

7. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF Dl:^*'. 

B. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

9. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S KORA'.C AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

10. HE TAKES APPROPRUTE ACTION ON HIS OWN. 



5r. NCOS' View of Themselves 



i 








3. 




+ . 




5. 




5. 




7. 








y. 




10, 





I Aii WILLING TO SUPPORT MY SUBORDINATES. 
I AM APPROACHABLE. 

: All TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM M^ DlTflES. 

I SET laOH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCi: . 

I TAKE APPROPRIATE ACTION ON MY OWN. 

I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNE:;. 

I SEE THAT SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY 

NEED TO WORK WITH. 
I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DO ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
I LET THE MEMBERS OF MY UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED 

t)F THEM. 

I KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



Subordinates' View of Sr. NCOs 



r 



iVt IS TEChltlCALLY COMPETENT lO F-.: , i'^ 'i:^ :)ITTV<'^?, 

K£ apppc-achable. 

iC IS WILLIiiG TO bUPPORT HIS SL£jORr,iH.\rr\. 

KSC^S KTS -^RN AND TK?IR CAPAiilLin.^^. 
HI. A>^. .GNS IWDIATE SUriORDINATI'.") If J PEC IF If: TASKS 

'"•.JM'-r.TiH AT,- J rrFmr'KLY WII'! Hl:\ ■.'^T* ')F;I> ; v \rtvi . 
HE :ET': .-llt.ff r>-:i\NL/-\RD^ Or" f'KRI'<WjU:( ;.. 
HF SEF'i ^\IA7 • ^"^^ORniSArf:;- VuV.F lar M/- :i.AlA. S ; iLl-:Y 

■if: l:-:ts the memheks or his L^iii iii'v wtia.' r> 

->r'TrED OF T'lFv. 



Sr. NCOS' View of SuborHhate? 



HP 
HE 
HE 
HE 

Hi 
•fK 
HK 

Hi: 

HE 



IS XPKHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM Hj^ DUTXI a 
IS APPROACHABLE. 

IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATE^i. 
COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUf,ORDlNATES 
IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

.'iPPPOACHFS EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
:;i;r< imi :iL'BORDINATES HAVE THE tlATERIALS THE" 

iZKli r^? WOilK WITH. 

i^ETJ; MXoU >TAOTARas OF PERFORMANCIJ. 
KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
K..EP5 .MK INrORMFD OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD AND 
HAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 



.^•11 J > . 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT SHOULD BE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN 



1. 

2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 

7.5. 
7.5. 
9. 
10. 



Superiors' View of Sr. NCOs 



Sr. NCOS' View of Superiors 



HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

HE IS TECHNICALLY CCMPETEITT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES . 

HE LCTS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXfECTED OF THEM. 
HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
HE IS APPROACHABLE. 



1 HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

{ HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
3 HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
4*5 HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 
4!5! HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
6*5' HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

6*5' HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
8* ' HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
9 HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 
10'. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 



Sr. NCOS' View of Themselves 



1 I SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

2 I SET THE EXAMPLE FOR MY MEN ON AND OFF DITTY. 

\ \ AM^AWARE oFtHE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND DO 

ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
4 5 I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
4*5' I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 
6;5'. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
6.5'. I AM APPROACHABLE. 

8 I KNOW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

9 I COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 
10. I LET THE MEMBERS OF MY UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED 

OF THEM. 



Subordinates' View of Sr. NCOs 



Sr. NCOs' View of Subordinates 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4.5. 
4.5. 
6.5. 
6.5. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE "IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES . 
HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 



2.5. 



6.5. 



6.5. 
8.5. 
8.5. 
10. 



HE SCTS HIGH STANDARDS OF "RFORHANCE. 

2? irTErmiCALLV COMPETENT TO PER7CRM HIS DUTIES. 
^E IS ™0F 'the state OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

HETc^^cL^^^P-S^klS SUBORDINATES. 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

HE LCTS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 
EXPECTED OF THEM. 



Figure 3 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS HAVING THE HIGHEST SHORTFA LL 
Superiors' View of Sr. NCOs 5r. NCOs' View of Superiors 



1 . HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 
DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

2 . HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER hlH WORK UP TO THEIR 

CAPABILITIES. 

3. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
*'4. HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FRONT OF OTHERS. 

5. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORM<\NCE. 

6. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNCW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 

7. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS ylTiORDINATES . 

8. HE EXPRESS E>> APPRECIATION VmEN A SraO?J)INATE DOES 

A GOOD JOB. 

9. HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR ffJU'CXlMANCE. 
la. m SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS i-IEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 



1. HE IS AMARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MOPUE AND 
DOSS ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
*2. HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 
DISCIPLINE. 

3. HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO THEIR 

CAPABILITIES. 

4. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OfF UUf/. 

5. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD AND 

BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
*6. HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FKCmi OF OTHERS. 

7. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

8. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

b'XPECTED OF THEM. 

9. HE SEEKS ADDITIONAL AND MORE IMPORTANT RESPONSIBIL- 

ITIES. 

IG. HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PERFORMA^^CE. 



Sr. NCOs' View of Themselves 



1. I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
*2. I AM SELFISH. 

*3. I CRITICIZE SUBORDINATES IN FRONT OF CTTHERS. 

4. I SEE TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER ME WORK UP TO THEIR 

CAPABILITIES. 

5. I KNOW MY MEK AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

6. I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND DO 

ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
*7. I MAKE IT DIFFICULT FOR MY SUBCmDINATES TO USB 
INITIATIVE. 

8. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
*9. I ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN A HIGH LEVEL OF DISCIPLINE. 
10. I SET THE EXAMPLE FOR MY MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 



Suborxlinates' View of Sr. NCOs 



Sr. NCOs' View of Suburdinates 



r;0E3 A!.T CAN TO MAKE IT ^T;.: 

STANDS 4T3 SlHJ'jRniNArnS ';VK'; \}\':'- . 

MAKES -HM UNPOPUIAR WITH HI? ITER I OR. 
•3, HE Ct<l7rri;?ES SUBORDINATES IN FRONT Ur OTHERS, 
i. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITl'ATION, GOOD 

AliD BAD, ;'NDFR ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
5 HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR ( APABILIXIES. 

6. HE IS EASY TO l?NDERSTAND. 

7 . HE nXPRESSES APPRECIATION WHEN A SlTiORDINAI E DOES A 

■lOOD JOB. 

sr.ES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK IT 10 THEIR 
•.AFAOTLITIKS. 

t. r-z ; 'iouurTFi'T. am) considkratk 'if ^-yi'HHR^. 

-tr. .-Jl'-f r'r SUPPORT fll'.^ i^i'B'Jf^DI^rAi'f-^. 



. , ::; i.'f W ' . K:'":-!- IAN'' , 
■ , . : ■ ';Ai -y-' ■ '':;iir;' ,!:m w>i:iK rp i;) 

3 HE l:^ AWARb OF THE STATE Ot WIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOFi^ ALL l\E CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
i.-4. UK ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

5. HE KNtJWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

6. HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PBRFCRMANCB. 
'''7, HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATED IN FRONT OF OTHERS. 

8. HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT 
MAKES HIM UNPOPLXAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 
HE LS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
\<). HP LETH THE MF'MBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

kxpk:tkd 01- I'um. 



"A to pf?rfo'*rrpd more than it shouM be 

Figure 4 
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DISCUSSION 

The preceding four figures are direct answers to the eight 
questions listed in the introduction. These answers are based on averages 
of large groups of individuals in many different jobs throughout the Army. 
Therefore they probably do not fit exactly any one single Senior NCO, 
However, they should be an adequate guide and starting point for a Senior 
NCO who wants to examine and improve his own leadership. The list of 
shortfalls, in particular, should be of interest to anyone concerned with 
the continual improvement of NCO leadership, 

Superior-Subordinate Roles > 

In Monograph #3, Junior NCO Leadership , it was noted that Junior NCOs 
tended to view their subordinates in much the same way that they, the 
Junior NCOs, were viewed by their superiors. Also Junior NCOs viewed 
their superiors similarly to the way they, the Junior NCOs, were viewed by 
their subordinates. This finding is also true of Senior NCOs, In all 
four figures, there is marked similarity between the lists in diagonal 
comers of the page. This again points up the importance of the per- 
spective, point of view, or role from which leadership is perceived. 
Subordinates across levels tend to see their bosses in a consistent 
fashion, and superiors across levels see their subordinates in a con- 
sistent fashion. 

This finding is discussed in more depth in Monograph #3, Junior 
NCO Leadership , 

Senior NCO Leadership Shortfalls , 

Figure 4 reveals that superiors of Senior NCOs and subordinates of 
Senior NCOs agree on the number one shortfall in Senior NCO leadership. 
This is "being aware of the state of his unites morale and doing all he 
can to make it high." This behavior also appears on both the superiors* 
and subordinates' lists of most important leadership behaviors (Figure 1) 
and on the subordinates' list of behaviors which Senior NCOs should do 
most often (Figure 3). Although this behavior is one of the 10 behaviors 
which Senior NCOs report they do most often (Figure 2), it is recognized 
by the Senior NCOs themselves as a major problem area. It is seen by the 
Senior NCOs as their sixth largest shortfall area. Obviously, this is 
an area where Senior NCOs should concentrate their efforts. Morale is a 
highly complex area and one in which problems are not easily solved. 
Therefore, this problem should not be "pushed off" on the Senior NCO. 
All persons involved, both superiors and subordinates alike, must share 
in the responsibility for morale and in attempts to improve early 
recognition of morale problems and their solution. 

Senior NCOs see their own greatest shortfall in "being easy to 
understand." This behavior is not seen as a major problem area by 
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superiors of Senior NCOs and ranks only sixth according to subordinat-s 
of Senior NCOs. Thus it would appear that Senior NCOs may be doing a 
better job in this area than they believe. However, understanding between 
the professional soldier and entry level personnel, both officer and 
enlisted, will always be important. 

Senior NCOs also believe that they are considerably more selfish 
than they should be. While this is probably true of all of us it 
should be pointed out that this problem is not seen by either superior 5 ,3- 
subordinates of Senior NCOs. 

Senior NCOs, along with tneir superiors and their subordinates do 
agree that a major shortfall in Senior NCO leadership is that too oftet. 
Senior NCOs "criticize their subordinates in front of others." This is a 
problem which could be corrected fairly easily, since all parties 
involved, including the Senior NCO, agree that criticism of subordinates 
in front of others is overdone by the Senior NCO. 

u .?f/J"^^ f!'^f,*'° singled out in this discussion of Senior NCO 
shortfall is a highly important area from the point of view of both 
superiors and subordinates. This area of leadership behavior is "he 
keeps me informed of the true situation, good or bad, under all ' 
circumstances." Both superiors and subordinates see a major shortfall in 
th.s area. However, Senior NCOs appear to be relatively unaware of the 
problem. Therefore, Senior NCOs in general should perhaps put extra effort 
into insuring that both their superiors and their subordinates are kept 
informed. It should also be noted that Senior NCOs see this particular 
behavior as the largest shortfall in the behavior of their subordinates, 
and the fifth largest shortfall on the part of their superiors 
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In this study, individuals serving in grades 0-1, 0-2, and 0-3 have 
been classified as Company Grade Officers. Monograph # 1, Demographic 
Characteristics of Army Leaders , describes the demographic breakout of the 
three officer samples (Company Grade Officers, their superiors, and their 
subordinates) upon which the information in this monograph is based. 

General Bruce C, Clarke (USA-Ret.) has observed on several occasions 
that **leadership" is analogous to leading a horse by the bridle--the leader 
is out in front and the horse follows; "coramandorship" is analogous to a 
rider in the saddle— there is still direct contact between the rider and 
mount, however, the h )rse is guided by commands from the rider; and finally, 
that "generalship" is analogous to a driver with reins and a whip riding 
behind the horse in a sulky. In General Clarke's model, it is interesting 
to note that Company Grade Of f icers--primarily lieutenants--f ill the only 
commissioned officer position specifically designated as a "leader," i.e., 
"Platoon Leader." Also Company Grade Of f icers--primarily captains -- 
typically fill the initial or lowest "commander" position, i.e., Company 
Comnander. 

This uniqueness of the Company Grade Officer may be important for 
several reasons. First, it is at the Company Grade Officer level that 
most actual face-to-face leadership takes place. Second, this level is 
the interface between the officer corps and the enlisted soldier. Third, 
it is during the company grade years that an officer's style and technique 
of leadership is developed. Fourth, during this period the young officer 
must make the transition from "leader" to "commander." And fifth, if the 
informal contract between the enlisted soldier and the Army is going to 
work, (and, with volunteer sustainment, it must) the Company Grade Officer 
who administers this contract must be aware of the expectations and 
perceptions of his subordinates. The Company Grade Officer is, in effect, 
the critical, chief negotiator for the informal contract. This monograph 
focuses on these expectations and perceptions as well as the expectations 
of Company Grade Officers themselves and the expectations of superiors of 
Company Grade Officers. The information in this monograph may be used to 
answer many questions such as the following: 

1. What are the most important leadership behaviors for the 
Company Grade Officer from the point of view of their superiors, their 
subordinates, and the Company Grade Officers themselves? 

2. What do Company Grade Officers perceive as the most important 
leadership behaviors on the part of their superiors and subordinates? 

3. Which leadexship behaviors do Company Grade Officers perform 
iL^?yj3?'L^' Lrtlii^Il£^J> according to themselves, their superiors, and 

r ' iib<^»rdinates? 
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4# Which leadership behaviors do Company Grade Officers believe 
their superiors and their subordinates perform or display most frequently ? 



5, Which leadership behaviors should be performed or displayed 
most frequently by Company Grade Officers according to themselves, their 
superiors, and their subordinates? 

6, Which leadership behaviors do Company Grade Officers believe 
should be performed most frequently by their superiors and their 
subordinates? 

7, For which leadership behaviors do superiors, subordinates, 
and Company Grade Officers themselves see the greatest shortfalls in 
Company Grade Officer leadership? 

8, For which leadership behaviors do Company Grade Officers see 
the greatest shortfalls in their superiors and in their subordinates? 

METHODOLOGY 

On the following pages are presented summaries of several aspects of 
Company Grade Officer leadership. 

Figure 1 focuses on the leadership behaviors seen as most important 
by Company Grade Officers themselves, by superiors of Company Grade Officers 
and by subordinates of Company Grade Officers, In Figure 1, as in each of 
the figures to follow, there are five lists of leadership behaviors. Three 
lists reflect the views of Company Grade Off icers. These are: (1) the 
Company Grade Officer's view of his own leadership in the center; (2) the 
Company Grade Officer's view of the leadership of his superior in the upper 
right; and (3) the Company Grade Officer's view of the leadership of his 
immediate subordinates in the lower right. The other two lists in the 
figures are: (4) the views of iirmediate superiors of Company Grade Officers 
in the upper left; and (5) the views of immediate subordinates of Company 
Grade Officers in the lower left, with superiors and subordinates both 
describing the leadership of Company Grade Officers. 

Figure 2 focuses on the leadership behaviors which are done or 
displayed most frequently. As in Figure 1, five lists are presented. 
This figure is basically a description of perceived leadership behavior. 
On the left side of Figure 2 are descriptions of Company Grade Officer 
leadership as perceived by superiors of Company Grade Officers and by 
subordinates of Company Grade Officers, In the center of the figure is the 
Company Grade Officer's description of himself and at the right his 
description of his superior and his subordinate. 

Figure 3 focuses on the leadership behaviors which individuals feel 
should be done most frequently. The five lists in Figure 3 are basically 
expectations or lists of desired behavior. On the left of the figure are 
listed the behaviors which superiors and subordinates expect or desire 
most frequently from Company Grade Officers. In the center are the 



Company Grade Officer expectations of himself and on the right the 
behaviors which he expects from his superior and the behaviors which he 
expects from his subordinates. 

Figure 4 focuses on potential problem areas or shortfalls. Shortfall 
has been defined here as the difference between how frequently a behavior 
is done and how frequently it should be done, weighted by the importance 
of the behavior. As a mathematical formula, shortfall can be represented 
as below: 

shortfall =/l;xpected or - Actual or per- \ x Importance 

vdesired frequency ceived frequency y 

The concept of shortfall combines all three of the aspects of leader- 
ship presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3, The basic idea of this concept is 
that if an individual feels that, for exanq^le, his superior should always 
be easy to understand but in fact perceives him as seldom easy to under- 
stand, a problem exists. If the individual feels that being easy to 
understand is not an in^ortant behavior, then this problem is probably not 
very serious. However, if the individual feels that being easy to under- 
stand is very important (as did most of the individuals in the study) then 
the problem is very serious and demands corrective action. 

The largest shortfalls in Conqjany Grade Officer leadership behavior 
as seen by superiors and subordinates are listed on the left of Figure 4. 
The largest shortfalls in their own leadership behavior as seen by Company 
Grade Officers themselves are in the center and the largest shortfalls 
which Company Grade Officers see in their superiors and in their subordinates 
are listed on the right. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE SEEN TO BE MOST IMPORTAN T 



Superiors' View of Company Grade Officers 



1. 

2. 

3.5. 
3.5. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



8.5. 
10. 



HE nSEK ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION. GOOD 

AND BAD. UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFCRMANCE. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THHR CAPABILITIES. 
HE IS TECHNICALLY COMTETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 
m IS AHARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE COHKUNiaTES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
rtE ESTABLISHES AND MAIKTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

HE^mS^TS'^MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW VfHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. ^ 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
HE SETTS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 



Company Grade Officers' View of Superiors 



1 HP WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

2* Is ?SaLLY CCMFETEKT to perform HIS DUTIES. 

3* SI C^ICAT^ EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

4* HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

5*5 Z U AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

' ' DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 

5 5 HE^EPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I: 0. HIS «.« WH.T IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
9 HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 
10*. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 



Company Grade Officers' View of Themselves 



10. 



T AM TPrtWlCALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES . 
I AM WILLING TO SUPFORT MY SUBORDINATES . 

X jrH^Ero ™i KH» WH.T IS BXPECTO, 

OF THEM. 
I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

GOOD JOB. 
I AM APPROACHABLE. 



Subordinates' View of Company Grade Officers 



Company Grade Officers' View of Subordinates 



1. 

2.5. 

2.5. 

5.5. 
5.5. 
7. 

8.5, 
8.5. 
10. 



HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT S^'!;^?,'l?i'?t^M^C^E *ND 
HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS WIIT S MORALE 

nnpq ALL HE CAN TO haKE IT HIGH. 
HeTeP^ J^E^NFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION. GOOD 

ANT5 BAD UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

He' if^Sw COMPEim TO PERFORM HIS DOTES. 

HF TS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE sItS KGH STANDAilDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

^^TsTHrM^^E^ OF HIS UKIT W^T IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 



9.5. 
9.5. 



HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 
Se ^^Slffi INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION. GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
HF KN^S HIS HEN AND THEIR CVx'ABlLITIES . 

™!aTErEFFECTIVELY WITH lUS SUBOR^T^. 
He is aware of the state of his unit's HORALE AND 

H/^^^sTH/SH^^Ss^r... WHAT IS 

H/fpSnE^ ™^-TASK IH A POSIIIVF HAHNEK. 
HF T<; FA<;v TO UNDERSTAND. 

II EST^USffiS AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 
DISCIPLINE. 



Figure I 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT ARE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN 
Superiors' View of Company Grade Officers Company Grade Officers' V|ew of Superiors 



1. HE IS APPKQACHABLE. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COHPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

3. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT lUS SUBORDINATES. 

4. HE APTROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

5. hi ' .?.«UNI GATES EFPBCTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

6. HE 'JiJY TO UNDOISTAND. 

8. " ' HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

8 ME INFORI«D OF TliE TRUE SITUATIOK, GOOD 

SAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
8. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
10. tlE SEES THAT SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY 
NEED TO WORK WITH. 



1. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

2. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

3. He seis high standards or perfo«mance. 

U. he assigns litflEDIATE SUIORDINATES TO SPECIFIC TASKS. 

5. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUIORDINATES. 

6. HE SEIS THE EXAHFLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND Of F DITTY. 

7. HE TAKES APPROFRUTE ACTION OH HIS OWN. 

8. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAIO}. 

9. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUIOROINATES . 
10. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED 

OF THEM. 



Company Grade Officers' View of Themselves 



1. I AM APPROACHABLE. 

2. I AM WILLING TO SUPPORT KY SUBORDINATES. 

3. I EXPRESS APPRBCIATIOH WIDEN A SUBORDINATE DOES A 

GOOD JOB. 

4. I COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 

5. I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 

6. t SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

7. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
9. I TAKE APPROPRIATE ACTION OH KY OWN. 

9. I KNOW KY HEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
9. I KEEP OTHERS INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 
AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 



Subordinates' View of Company Grade Officers Company Grade Officers' View of Subordinates 



! . HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

2. HE IS TECHNICALLY COIfPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 
}, }\E APPRa\CHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

HE IS WILLING D SUPPORT HIS S13(BDINATES . 
5.5. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUB* iRTJirJATES . 
5.5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

7. HE SETS niaV STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

8, HE ASSIGNS IMMEDIATE SUBORDINATES TO SPECIFIC TASKS 
9 HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON Aim OFF DUTY. 

Vi J!E Urr5 THf: members or his unit know WHAT ti? 
EXPECTED OF THEM. 



1. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

2. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

3. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 
4.5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPA1ILITIE5. 

4.5. HE SEES THAT SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERULS THEY 
NEED TO WORK WITH. 

6. HE OFFERS NEW APPRCACHES TO PRORLDiS. 

7. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

8. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUIORDIKATES. 

9. HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATIOW, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
10. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE HANKER. 



Figure 2 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS THAT SHOULD BE DONE OR DISPLAYED MOST OFTEN 
Superiors' View of Company Grade Officers Company Grade Officers' View of Superiors 



1. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

2. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OP THHi. 
3.5. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE PGR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DITTY. 
3.5. HE XEEPS HE INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

5. HE IS Technically competent to perform his duties. 

6. he communicates eppectively with his subordinates. 

7.5. HE approaches EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
7.5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
9. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OP HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 
DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
10. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 



1. HE IS TECanCAUY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DITTIES. 

2. HE COMMUNICATES EPPECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

3. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

4. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OT PERFORMANCE. 

6. HE LPTS THE MEMBERS OP HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OP THEM. 

6. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

6. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

8. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

9. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
10. HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 



Company Grade Officers' View of Themselves 



1.5. I COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY WITH MY SUBORDINATES. 
1.5. I AM TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM MY DUTIES. 

3. I AM EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

4. I LET THE MEMBERS OF MY UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED 

OF THEM. 

5. I AM APPROACHABLE. 

6. I KNCW MY MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

7. I SET HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

8. I APPROACH EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

9. I AM AWARE OF THE STATE OF MY UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DO ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
10. I SET THE EXAMPLE FOR MY MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 



Subordinates' View of Company Grade Officers 



Company Grade Officers' View of Subordinates 



1.5. HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

1,5. HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

3. HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

4. HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

5. HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 
6.5. HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
6.5. HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

8.5. HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
8.5. HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 
DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
10. HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 
EXPECTED OF THEM. 



HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES. 

HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE COf«UNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 
HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DOTY. 



Figure 3 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS HAVING THE HIGHEST SHORTFALL 
Superiors' View of Company Grade Officers Company Grade Officers' View of Superiors 



ME SEES TO II THAI PEOPLE UNDER HIM WOUK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE LETS THE MEMBERS OT HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED or THEM. 
RE SETS HIGH STANDARD6 OP PERFORMANCE. 
HE ESTABLISHES AMD MdlKTAlNS A HIGH LEVEL W 

DISCIPLINE. 

HE COWSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PERPOtMMICE. 
HE IS AiiARB OP THE STATE OP HIS UIRt'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE TRAINED AND DEVELOPED HIS SUIORDINATES. 
HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATlOt(, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 



HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETEin TO PERFORM HIS DVTIES. 
HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S HOMtE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE KEEPS HE INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT 

MAKES HIM UNPOPUIAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PERFORMANCE. 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 



Company Grade Officers' View of Themselves 



I. 


I 


2. 


I 


*3. 


I 


4. 


I 


5. 


I 


6. 


I 


7. 


I 


8. 


I 


*9.5. 


I 


9.5. 


I 



CAPABILITIES. 



CF THBl, 



DO ALL I CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 



DISCIPLINE. 



Subordinates' Vie^^v of Company Grade Officers 



Company Grade Officers' View of Subordinates 



HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOP.S ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCl'MSTANCES . 
HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT 

MAKES HIM UNPOPULAR WITH HIS SUPERIOR. 
HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OP 

DISCIPLINE. 
HE TRAINED AND DEVELOPED HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE CONSTRUCTIVKLY CRITICIZES POC* PERFOMANCE. 
HE LCTS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE COfiHUIilCATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 



m SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO 

THEIR CAPABILITIES. 
HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OP HIS UNIT'S MORALE AND 

DOES ALL HE CAN TO MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 
HE LETS THE MEMBERS CP HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS 

EXPECTED OF THEM. 
HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PERFORMANCE. 
HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

HE KEEPS ME INFORJCD OF THE TRUE SITUATION, GOOD 

AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
HE TRAINED AND DEVELOPED HIS SUBORDINATES. 
HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 



♦Negative ahorcfalli I.e., a, behavior perceived to be performed more chan it •hoald be. 

Figure 4 
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DISCUSSION 



The preceding four figures are direct answers to the eight questions 
listed in the introduction. These answers are based on averages of large 
groups of individuals in many different jobs throughout the Army and do not 
fit any one single Conq)any Grade Officer precisely. The questions and the 
answers, however, should be an adequate guide and starting point for' a 
Conq)any Grade Officer in examining his own leadership or in developing that 
of his subordinates, 

Superior-Subordinate Roles , 

In Monographs # 3 and 4 dealing with Junior NCO and Senior NCO leader- 
ship, it was noted that there was a marked similarity between the views 
that subordinates held of NCOs and the views that the NCOs held of their 
superiors. The same similarity existed between the superior's view of the 
NCOs and the NCO's view of their subordinates. Within the Company Grade 
Officer module, this similarity between groups in comparable roles is much 
less noticeable, although still present to some extent. 

This difference may result from the leader-commander distinction 
mentioned in the introduction. Essentially subordinates of Conq)any Grade 
Officers looking up at their superior are viewing a "leader," while Conq)any 
Grade Officers looking at their own superior are viewing a "commander," 
To the extent that this distinction is perceived by those involved, a 
difference in expectations would be predictable. 

Shortfalls in Company Grade Officer Leadership , 

Both Company Grade Officers and their superiors agree that the greatest 
shortfall in Conq)any Grade Officer leadership is "seeing to it that people 
under him work up to their capabilities." Even subordinates, who might 
expected to be less concerned with such directly task-oriented, see this 
as the third largest Company Grade Officer shortfall. The shortfall in 
this particular behavior strongly substantiates that time-proven verity of 
basic Array leadership which stresses, "Know Your Men," It says, in effect, 
that the Company Grade Officer should put far more time and> effort into 
knowing in detail the characteristics and capabilities of each sivhordinate. 
There is much latent potential there, untapped and unused, perhaps because 
personnel turbulence or a multitude of other requirements drain away the 
Company Grade Officer's precious reserves of time. 

In the list of ten greatest Company Grade Officer shortfalls as seen 
by Company Grade Officers themselves, three behaviors are listed which do 
not appear on either the superiors' or subordinates' lists. These 
behaviors are "I am easy to understand," "I am selfish," and "I am technically 
competent to perform my duties." Since neither superiors nor subordinates 
see thepc as particularly significant shortfalls, this would indicate that 
these three areas are probably not as great a source of problems as Company 
Grade Officers believe them to be. 



The superiors' list and the subordinates' list of Company Grade Officer 
shortfalls each contain only one behavior which is unique. For superiors, 
this behavior is "he sets the example for his men on and off duty" and for 
the subordinates the unique shortfall is "he stands up for his subordinate's 
even though it makes him unpopular with his superior/* The minimum amount 
of uniqueness illustrates well that the Company Grade Officer is not subject 
to the widely divergent expectations on the part of his superiors and 
subordinates which were found for Senior NCOs (see Monograph # 4, Senior 
NCO leadership) • 

Superiors and subordinates, of Company Grade Officers agree on only 
three leadership shortfalls which do not appear on the Company Grade 
Officers' own list. These shortfalls are, "he trained and developed his 
subordinates," "he keeps me informed of the true situation, good or bad, 
under all circumstances," and "he constructively criticizes poor performance." 
Obviously, these are potential leadership problem areas, especially difficyll: 
to solve because they are not seen as significant by the Company Grade 
Officers. However, with the exception of these three behaviors, it appears 
that Company Grade. Of ficers are relatively aware of the shortfalls they do 
have. This would tend to substantiate the finding from the original 
Leadership for the 1970 's study that Con?)any Grade Officer leadership is in 
comparatively good shape • 



ANNEX A 
43 LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS 



HE LETS THE MEMBERS OF HIS UNIT KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THEM 
HE IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

HE TRAINED AND DEVELOPED HIS SUBORDINATES. 

HE EXPRESSES APPRECIATION WHEN A SUBORDINATE DOES A GOOD JOB 

HE IS WILLING TO MAKE CHANGES IN WAYS OF DOING THINGS 

HE TAKES APPROPRIATE ACTION ON HIS OWN. 

HE IS THOUGHFUL AND CONSIDERATE OF OTHERS. 

HE OFFERS NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS. 

HE COUNSELS HIS SUBORDINATES. 

HE SETS HIGH STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. 

HE IS TECHNICALLY COMPETENT TO PERFORM HIS DUTIES 

HE APPROACHES EACH TASK IN A POSITIVE MANNER. 

HE CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICIZES POOR PERFORMANCE. 

HE ASSIGNS IMMEDIATE SUBORDINATES TO SPECIFIC TASKS 

HE IS WILLING TO SUPPORT HIS SUBORDINATES. 

HE KNOWS HIS MEN AND THEIR CAPABILITIES. 

HE IS APPROACHABLE. 

HE GIVES DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW THE JOB SHOULD BE DONE. 

HE STANDS UP FOR HIS SUBORDINATES EVEN THOUGH IT MAKES HIM UNPOPULAR WITH 

HIS SUPERIOR 
HE LETS SUBORDINATES SHARE IN DECISION MAKING. 
HE CRITICIZES A SPECIFIC ACT RATHER THAN AN INDIVIDUAL 
HE SEES THAT SUBORDINATES HAVE THE MATERIALS THEY NEED TO WORK WITH 
HE RESISTS CHANGES IN WAYS OF DOING THINGS. 
HE REWARDS INDIVIDUALS FOR A JOB WELL DONE. 
HE SEEKS ADDITIONAL AND MORE IMPORTANT RESPONSIBILITIES. 
HE MAKES IT DIFFICULT FOR HIS SUBORDINATES TO USE INITIATIVE 
HE SEES TO IT THAT PEOPLE UNDER HIM WORK UP TO THEIR CAPABILITIES 
HE CRITICIZES SUBORDINATES IN FRONT OF OTHERS 

HE IS AWARE OF THE STATE OF HIS UNIT'S MORALE " AND DOES ALL HE CAN TO 

MAKE IT HIGH. 
HE IS SELFISH. 

HE KEEPS ME INFORMED OF THE TIU SITUATION, GOOD AND BAD, UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES 

HE TREATS PEOPLE IN AN IMPERSONAL MANNER—LIKE COGS IN A MACHINE 

HE DISTORTS REPORTS TO MAKE HIS UNIT LOOK BETTER. 

HE BACKS UP SUBORDINATES IN THEIR ACTIONS. 

HE COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH HIS SUBORDINATES. 

HE EXPLAINS THE REASON FOR HIS ACTIONS 10 HIS SUBORDINATES 

HE ESTABLISHES AND MAINTAINS A HIGH LEVEL OF DISCIPLINE 

HE DRAWS A DEFINITE LINE BETWEEN HIMSELF AND HIS SUBORDINATES 

lo OVERLY AMBITIOUS AT THE EXPENSE OF HIS SUBORDINATES ANd"hIS UNIT 
HE SETS THE EXAMPLE FOR HIS MEN ON AND OFF DUTY. 
HE FAILS TO SHOW AN APPRECIATION FOR PRIORITIES OF WORK. 
HE DAMANDS RESULTS ON TIME WITHOUT CONSIDERING THE CAPABILITIES AND 

WELFARE OF HIS UNIT. 
HE HESITATES TO TAKE ACTION IN THE ABSENCE OF INSTRUCTIONS. 
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